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that since the exclusion of the Church from the voice of the
State there is no one but the individual who can assert them.
As Gierke has made clear, the failure to realize this ideal
drove powers and rights to the top or bottom of society, to the
sovereign or to the individuals, at the expense of the interme-
diate groups.1 Locke, the tolerant and broad-minded apologist
of the revolution of 1688, may be taken as the first popular
thinker who is fully aware of the new conditions. Up till his
time, theories of society were dominated, though not limited, by
some form of the quarrel between Church and State, and even
Hobbes, who is often thought of as the father of modern political
theory, was too conscious of the novelty and therefore of the
combativeness of the Leviathan. He set himself the problem of
how to combine the old ecclesiastical and political authorities
into one purely secular State. After him, except for special
cases, the problem ceased to be stated in those terms at all.

There is a common view which reads the history of European
thought as a gradual progress towards the times in which we
happen to be born. The study of social philosophy will hardly
bear this out. In it we find only unsuccessful protests on the
part of the individual against the impersonal forces of the
States of which three stand out. The first is the attempt to
build a moral State by fitting it with, and making it comple-
mentary to, the religious organization of the Church. But forces
whose strength the theorists hardly understood were constructing
strong, centralized, national States powerful enough to override
all rival claimants. Against such a conception of the State arose
a new and second protest. Negatively, it asserted once more the
sanctity of the rights of the individual; positively, it attempted to
think out the problem of how a purely secular State could give
expression to the moral nature of its citizens. Though much was
accomplished, the irresponsible authority of the State remained
too great. A third attempt was and still is being made to assert
as against the State not only the political and civil rights of man,
but moral rights which cover the whole field of social activity,
and especially the rights neglected during the rapid changes of

1 O. Gierke, Political Themes of the Middle Ages, p. 87.